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In several places in his book M. Cosentini adduces, as a testi- 
mony, the status of the " peau- rouges " or Indians. The term "red- 
skins " should once for all be abandoned. The skin of the Indian is 
of a yellowish brown to a pure brown, much like that of the Malay, and 
not red. And when the Indians are quoted it should be only with a 
good ethnological acquaintance with them, and not as a people of one 
homogeneous culture. They, or at least the great majority of them, 
must not be classed with the Bushmen and other world's lowest 
savages. Nor do the Esquimaux deserve such a classing. 

There are numerous other points in the book which demand, if not 
an objection, at least an argument. The space does not permit to 
mention but two. On page 64 the principal directive motives of the 
conduct of the primitive man are given as egoism — force — robbery 
— ^cruelty — cannibalism; what substantiation can the author bring 
forth for this singular conception of our ancestors ? The second 
point concerns a notion closely allied, if not the result, of the preced- 
ing. It relates to the criminals. Criminals are, for the writer, 
"from anthropological and psychical view, a return to inferior race" 
(p. 32) ; and again (p. 193), "crime is a hereditary (atavistic?) return 
to a former degree of development of our race, to the epoch when no 
crime has yet existed." This makes a primitive instead of a defective 
man out of the criminal ! 

A. H. 

Notes. — Distribution of Blondes and Brunettes in Holland. — In 
order to obtain some definite data on the distribution of the dark 
and light types of population in Holland, Dr. Bolk addressed numer- 
ous teachers and with their aid secured data on nearly 500,000 
children. These data {Bull. Soc. d'Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p. 578, 
1904) show that the dark type is rare in the northern provinces, not 
exceeding, in many localities, more than ten percent of the popula- 
tion ; and that it increases southward, reaching the maximum (40 
percent and over) in the provinces of Zeeland, Noord- Brabant, and 
Limburg. This dark type corresponds, in the opinion of the author, 
to the brachycephalic "Alpine" type. Among the blondes are 
recognizable two distinct physical varieties : one, with a longer head 
and face, best represented in Friesland and corresponding to the 
" Nordic " or Germanic race ; the other, brachycephalic and with a 
shorter face, found principally in the province of Drenthe, and rep- 
resenting the so called Oriental' race of whites. It would be very 
interesting to have these results supplemented by similar data on 
Belgium. 
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Skulls and Skeletons from the Santa Rosa Island, California. — 
Prof. Matiegka describes (Sitzungsber. k. bohm. Gesellsch. d. Wis- 
sensch., 1904, p. 1) in a thorough manner, fifteen crania and four 
more or less complete skeletons from the Santa Rosa Island. With- 
out going into details it is sufficient to say that the characteristics of 
the skulls here described agree closely with those of the skulls from 
the same and neighboring islands, described by previous observers. 
The majority of the skulls are mesocephalic and with a length-height 
index ranging principally between 70 and 74. As to the bones of 
the skeleton, Matiegka's description is the first of its nature from 
California. The description contains many interesting points for 
which the reader must be referred to the original. The pelvis is 
closely related to the European. The radio-humeral index is nearly 
79; the tibial-femoral index, 83.5 ; the relation between the upper 
and lower limbs, 70.5 (in males). 

Cephalic Index in Switzerland. — This communication {Bull. Soc. 
d' Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p. 493, 1904) is a brief, interesting report 
on the form of the head in 587 children, from 10 to 14 years of age, 
in the Canton of Vaud. The mean cephalic index of the entire series 
of children was 82.02, corresponding to the index of about 80.02 on 
the skull. Previous observations by different authors in other cantons 
gave indexes from 80.6 (Geneva) to 85 (Grisons) and even 87 (a part 
of Valais), showing that the Swiss population is predominantly sub- 
brachy- and brachycephalic. 

Portuguese Cranial Capacity and Ethnic Composition. ■ — The 
author {Bull. Soc. d' Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p. 473, 1904) utilizes 
the measurements obtained by Macedo, Marques, Basto, and Cardoso, 
and by their aid, but principally by the data on cranial capacity, 
attempts to differentiate the Portuguese into several types of people 
of different origin. According to Macedo's measurements the mean 
height of the Portuguese in general is, in men, 164. i cm., mean 
cephalic index (on skull) 74.5, and mean capacity of the skull (by 
Broca's method?) 1572 c. c. The main differences are found in the 
following districts : — 

Cephalic Index Nasal Index 
Stature. (Skull). (Living). Cranial Capacity. 



Traz-os-Montes 


(north) 


163-3 


72.5 


66.9 


i5°7 


Beha Alta 


(north) 


167.4 


72.5 


64.6 


1596 


Alemtejo 


(south) 


166.2 


74-8 


64.6 


1547 


Minho 


(north) 


163.8 


75-7 


64.2 


1591 



Ferreira concludes, on the basis of such differences (but not with- 
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out taking account of some historic data of invasions), that there 
exist among the Portuguese two dolichocephalic and three mesati- 
cephalic types of people. Traz-os-Montes population represents one 
of the dolichocephalic types and that of Beira Alta the other. The 
population'of Minho has been modified by Celtic invasion. 

The whole article leaves much to be desired, if not criticised. 
The data are not always ample enough, even if admitted as homo- 
geneous. The conclusions, and there are many besides those 
mentioned above, lack a much needed, more-sided, individual corro- 
boration. Nor is the wording always careful enough ; the definite 
term brachycephaly is employed loosely, and so is, to a certain 
extent, that of mesorhyny. 

A. H. 



BOTANY. 



Leaves of English Forest Trees. 1 — This volume forms the 
second in the author's series of works on forest trees. It is devoted 
to an extended treatment of the leaf from several standpoints. 

Part 1 of the book is general and concerns itself with the anatomy, 
morphology, and physiology of the leaf in an elementary way. The 
subjects of phyllotaxy and venation are given a brief, but lucid 
treatment. The relation of different forms of leaves to each other is 
explained by the aid of a few simple mathematical figures. The cell 
structure of the leaf is treated in a very popular, almost superficial 
manner. Part of this treatment is very good, but the author 
endeavors to make it plain by the introduction of dangerously broad 
analogies. 

In describing the physiology of the leaf, the author carries his 
similies beyond all bounds of necessity or reason. In explaining 
the processes of metabolism, he attempts to make them realistic by 
describing the grotesque experiences of an imaginary "traveller" in 
the tissue of the leaf. After reading the adventures of this traveller 
during the night, we have the following vivid account of his experi- 
ences during the time of day when photosynthesis is going on 
(p. 92) : "In addition to the bombardments of the rushing molecules, 
our traveller in the passages would also probably perceive violent 

1 Ward, H. Marshall. Trees. A Handbook of Forest-Botany for the Woodlands 
and the Laboratory. Vol. II. Leaves. Cambridge University Press, 1904. i2mo, 
348 ppJ, illustrated. 



